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Is the Primary System With 
Us to Stay ° 


RETENTION OF PRESENT LAW SEEMS TO HINGE 
ON INTEREST OF VOTERS AND REMOVAL 
OF OBJECTIONABLE FEATURES 


By Albert S. Baker 


Does the recent decisive defeat in 
both branches of the New Hampshire 
Legislature of an effort to repeal the 
primary system of selecting party can- 
didates for the offices of the govern- 
ment, filled by popular election, mean 
that the primary is with us to stay? 

Does the defeat of the effort to re- 
peal the primary herald a change in its 
fundamental working principles by 
amendment to the present law remov- 
ing some of its objectionable features? 

Will the defeat of the effort to repeal 
the primary and the effort to substitute 
in its stead a caucus and convention 
system give new impetus to the move- 
ment which will result in party declar- 
ations against the primary in succeed- 
ing campaigns and result in its repeal 
in the future? 

These are the questions being asked 
today by those interested in New 
Hampshire politics. 


Bills Practically Same 


The bills introduced in the House 
and Senate, filed in the former branch 
by John C. Hutchins of Stratford, 
Democrat and in the upper branch by 


Senator Charles B. Hoyt of Sandwich, 
Republican, were practically identical. 


In brief these bills provided for two- 
things—the abolishing of the primary 
and direct selection of party candidates 
by the people and the substitution of a 
caucus and convention system of pick- 
ing party candidates. 

Because the bills were introduced by 
members of the two major parties in 
New Hampshire the movement was 
hailed in some quarters as a non- parti- 
san movement. 

However, partisian, bi-partisan or 
non-partisan the movement was des- 
tined to defeat. The Senate voted 
first on the Hoyt bill and by a vote of 
11 to 9 the measure was indefinitely 
postponed. The Hutchins bill was tak- 
en up shortly afterward in the House 
and on a roll call vote was defeated 
by a vote of 248 to 106. 

Some folks thought the movement 
had other characteristics than that of 
“non-partisan” Professor James P. 
Richardson of Dartmouth College and 
a member of the House going so far as 
to declare in an article prepared for 
the press that in addition to being an 
out and out fight for and against the 
primary the contests resolved itself into 
a contest between two factions in the 
Republican Party, the one being that 
including the friends of United States 
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Senator George H. Moses, supposed to 
be against the primary and the other 
including the supporters of Governor 
John G. Winant, supposed to be op- 
posed to the repeal of the primary. 


Victory for Winant 


Be that as it may. The defeat of 
the primary repeal bills was generally 
conceded in Legislative circles to have 
been a victory for Governor Winant. 

Senate hearings on the bill, prior to 
the vote which killed the Hoyt bill, at- 
tracted but little attention. In the 
House, however, the hearings were well 
attended and decidedly interesting. 
Some dozen or more persons urged the 
committee to repeal the primary, in- 
cluding two women members of the 
Republican state organization of the 
state. More than a score of persons 
including a former justice of the Su- 
preme court, a former member of the 
Public Service Commission and several 
representatives of state organizations 
appeared to oppose repeal. 


Arguments for a Repeal 


The arguments for repeal of the 
primary given to the House Revision 
of Statutes committee, and for return 
to the caucus and convention system 
may be briefly summed up as follows: 


The primary system gives undue ad- 
vantage to the candidate who has plen- 
ty of money to spend because of the 
expense of “two elections.” 

The primary tends to increase tax- 
ation because the public has to pay the 
bills for “two elections.” 

The primary tends to weaken party 
solidarity and power because of an- 
tagonisms aroused during bitter pri- 
mary contests because the “losers” do 
not turn about and heartily support 
the “winner.” 


The primary forbids the strengthen- 
ing of party tickets by the old practice 
of “‘geographical distribution” of nom- 
inations. 

The primary gives undue advantage 
to the city candidate, over the town 
candidate, for county or district nom- 
inations. 


The primary has, so far, failed to 
produce any satisfactory method for 
drafting party platforms which will rep- 
resent party opinion or those of the 
nominees. 


All these arguments, and more, were 
advanced as reasons for the repeal of 
the primary. The solution of the prob- 
lems represented by the arguments was 
to have a “Boston Tea Party,” throw 
the primary overboard and direct the 
hatchet wielders to load onto the ship 
of state a cargo of town, county and 
district caucuses and a state conven- 
tion through which party candidates 
for office were to be selected in the 
future. 


Some of the proponents of the plan 
objected because newspapermen, in 
writing their daily articles for the press 
referred to the proposal as a return to 
the “old” caucus and convention sys- 
tem. They held that the proposal was 
for a “new” caucus and convention sys- 
tem with “safeguards” against “ring 
government,” “boss control,” “corrup- 
tion,” “bribery” and all those things 
which tradition tells the present day 
student of politics characterized prac- 
tice under the “old” caucus and con- 
vention system which was discarded in 
1909 when the present primary law 
was enacted. 


Meanwhile no proposals were made 
for the improvement of the primary 
system other than the command to 
“kill it.” 
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Friends and supporters of the pri- 
mary and direct selection of party can- 
didates for office by the people waited 
until the enemy artillery stilled its 
barrage, then opened up a surprise at- 
tack and carried off the day by defeat- 
ing the movement to repeal the pri- 
mary in both branches of the Legisla- 
ture. 


Arguments in Defense 


Arguments put forward in defense 
of the primary system of nominating 
party candidates can be briefly men- 
tioned as follows: 


The direct primary gives all can- 
didates for a given office an opportun- 
ity to submit their qualifications to the 
voters of his or her party without 
“boss interference.” 

The direct primary encourages the 
rank and file of any party to play a 
part, for the ordinary voter can exert 
his or her influence in the selection of 
candidates. 

The direct primary has resulted in 
the participation of more voters, not- 
withstanding the proportion of primary 
participants to election participants, in 
the nomination of candidates than un- 
der the “old” caucus and convention 
system. 

Nominations under the primary are 
more nearly representative of the de- 
sire of the voters than nominations un- 
der the caucus and convention system. 

The primary is simpler than a con- 
vention system which would require 
that the smallest of towns, to exert an 
influence in politics, choose delegates 
to at least five separate conventions. 

The primary eliminates, to a large 
measure, “boss control” and puts re- 
sponsibility for the type of candidate 
nominated directly upon the shoulders 
of the people and voters. 


The primary secures the nomination 
of better men by making their nomina- 
tion depend upon public statement of 
their positioh on the major issues in- 
stead of upon secret manipulations 

The primary makes it possible for 
the members of a party to select a con- 
spicuously fit candidate or attack a 
conspicuously unfit candidate. 

The primary renders bribery and 
corruption more difficult. 


Whether the recent defeat of ‘the 
movement to abolish the primary 
means its permanence as a method of 
selecting party candidates for office in 
New Hampshire is a debatable ques- 
tion. 

Records of previous attempts to re- 
peal the primary law indicate that n€v- 
er has such a movement advanced so 
far as did that movement at the present 
session of the Legislature. It seems to 
follow that never before have efforts to 
repeal the primary law met with such 
severe defeat. Able leaders of both ma- 
jor parties in New Hampshire promise 
further attempts at repeal. Equally 
eminent leaders predict defeat of all 
such efforts. 


Two Definite Factors 


It seems reasonable to draw the con- 
clusion that retention of the primary 
system depends upon two definite fac- 
tors. 

First, upon the interest taken in the 
matter by the voters of the state, who, 
if they wish to retain their individual 
influence in the nomination of party 
candidates must take a greater interest 
in the primaries. 

Second, upon so amending the pres- 
ent primary law as to remove some of 
its objectionable features. 

Unless the voters do attend the pri- 
maries in larger numbers and unless 
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some amendments removing objection- 
able features. 


Unless the voters do attend the pri- 
maries in larger numbers and unless 
some amendments removing objection- 
able features of the primary law are 
adopted it appears probable that the 
efforts to repeal the primary will con- 
tinue. 


Amendments to the primary law are 
already under consideration in the 
‘Legislature. They include a combina- 
tion of the primary and convention sys- 
tems, which would allow the organiza- 
tion to submit, after convention, a slate 
and a platform to the party members 
in the primary with opportunity for 
contest if any desire it, and a proposal 
mgdeled after the Oregon law. 


The Oregon Law 


The Oregon law limits expenditures 
of all candidates to a small percentage 
of the first year’s salary of the office 


to which he aspires, prohibits others 
from expending money in a candidate’s 
behalf and provides publication by and 
distribution to all registered voters by 
the state of a pamphlet containing the 
picture, life history and personal plat- 
form of all candidates. 

To this last proposal there is one 
criticism being offered. That is, that 
the power of the press in influencing 
nominations is greatly increased and 
a candidate not in the favor of a news- 
paper of general or large, concentrated 
circulation would be at a very great 
disadvantage which by law he could 
not meet. 

Another suggestion which it is said 
would tend to offset bitterness aroused 
in primary contests is that party com- 
mitteemen be elected to handle the 
campaigns for candidates nominated 
in the primaries. It is argued that this 
would tend to avoid embarrassments 
caused when the “organization candi- 
date” is defeated in the primaries. 





WOOD SORREL 


By Millicent Davis Dilley 


Where sunlight seldom comes, 
Are banks of thick reindeer moss, 
Carpeted with dainty wood sorrel! 


Ternate oxalys leaflets, 


Shutting up at close of day. 
Your rose-veined chalice, 

So delicate—so like enamel— 
Drips purple from its heart. 


How the wood children— 

Elves, nymphs, pixies—love you! 

Fra Angelico and Botticelli used your leaves 
As sacred symbols of the Trinity, 


Long ago— 


And named you The Hallelujah Flower. 





Giving the Creative Artists 
Better Opportunities 


MRS. EDWARD MACDOWELL OF PETERBOROUGH 
WINS NATIONAL RECOGNITION FOR 
HER ACHIEVEMENTS 


By Henry Bailey Stevens 


A committee of national celebrities 
has just selected Mrs. Edward Mac- 
Dowell of Peterborough, N. H., for 
the award offered by the Pictorial 
Review for “the most distinctive 
achievement by a woman in the field 
of art, industry, literature, music, the 
drama, education, science, or sociology 
during the year 1923.” The honor 
comes after a thorough-going search 


- 


of records of women throughout the 
country, and carries with it five 
thousand dollars in cash. Once again 
—as always of the MacDowells— 
New Hampshire has reason to be proud. 

For long I have wanted to write of 
the MacDowell Colony in the Granite 


Monthly; yet it is difficult to write dis- 
passionately. To one who has spent 
even a little time there, it is like writing 
of one’s family, or of one’s religious 
experiences. To have seen the dream 
which is taking shape at Peterborough 
is to love it profoundly, and no doubt 
your readers discount the evidence of 
lovers. So now I do not offer my own 
personal judgments, but those of a 


A QUIET PLACE FOR STUDY 


superior national committee. This 
committee was made up of the follow- 
ing persons: 


National Committee 


Julia Arthur; Mrs. Mary Austin, 


New Mexico; Dr. Sophonisba P. 
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Breckenridge, Dean of the School of 
Civics and Philanthropy, Univ. of 
Chicago. 

Miss Rose Brenner, President Coun- 
cil of Jewish Women; Mrs. Robert J. 
Burdette, California; Dr. Marion Le- 
Roy Burton, President University of 
Michigan. 

Walter L. Clark, President Painters’ 
and Sculptors’ Association. 

Dr. John Finley, Associate Editor 
New York Times. 

Mrs. Michael Gavin, President 
National Council Catholic Women; 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman. 

Clark Howell, Editor Atlanta Consti- 
tution; Madame Louis Homer. 

Miss Mary VanKleeck, Director 
Division of Industrial Studies, Russell 


Henry W. Peabody, President Federal 
Women’s Board Foreign Missions. 

Mrs. John Dickinson Sherman, Pres- 
ident National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; Dr. Edwin E. Slosson, Editor 
Science Service, Washington, D. C. 

Ida Tarbell. 

William Allen White, Kansas. 

If such a committee had rendered its 
decision in any one of the fields men- 
tioned, the honor conferred would have 
been great; but when all of these were 
included in the scope of competition, 
only the highest of achievements could 
win. 

What is it that Mrs. MacDowell has 
accomplished at Peterborough to have 
so conquered such a competent jury? 

She has taken out of the air what 





THE LOUISE VELTEN STUDIO 


Sage Foundation. 

Dr. Henry Goddard Leach, Editor 
of the “Forum”. 

Edwin Markham, Dean of American 
Poets. 

Mrs. Maud Wood Park, President 
National League Women Voters; Mrs. 


must have seemed to most a hopeless 
vision, and stone by stone has built 
it into solid fact. 

The way of the artist has always 


been hard. It is particularly so in this 
age—a commercial one. It is particu- 
larly so in this country—a young un- 
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mellowed one, interested primarily in 
material expansion. How hard that 
way is the MacDowells knew from 
bitter personal experience; and they— 
for the conception started before the 


- 


them into an ideal atmosphere for ar- 
tistic accomplishment. In place of the 
jangle of the city give them the quiet 
of field and wood. Take away any 
worry of daily duties. Above ll, 


THE LATE EDWARD MACDOWELL 


illustrious composer’s death—-have 


striven to make it easier. 


Almost A Formula 


The plan may almost be expressed 


as a formula. Take thirty to forty 
persons qll proved to have some degree 
and some proved to have a very high 
degree of creative ability, and plunge 


guarantee complete freedom from in- 
terruption. Provide individual work- 
shops, where from breakfast till dinner 
each colonist may, if he chooses, re- 
main with no more disturbance than 
that of the tossing pines outside his 
window or the blazing fire on the 
hearth. Yet underneath this careful 
insulation connect the wires with the 
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electrical current of work. Keep away 
any suggestion of charity or benefac- 
tion; but rather make membership an 
honor and a responsibility. And the 
result—can the result be anything but 
heightened achievement?—More work 
and better work? 

As I read over the foregoing para- 
graph, I fear that it sounds as if this 
accomplishment were simple. Indeed, 
in the best sense of the word, perhaps 
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ounce of her energy into the crucible 
of this determination—to give the 
creative artist in America a_ better 
chance. 


Recognize Debt 


If we take the difference in artistic 
accomplishment of the workers who 
have been at Peterborough—the differ- 
ence between their former level of 
achievement and the resulting 


level 














WHAT BETTER SPOT FOR INSPIRATION? 


it is. Our most prized works of art, 
our most notable inventions, have a 
simplicity that makes them great; but 
this does not mean that they are easy 
of accomplishment. It has required 
the rarest executive ability, the most 
unselfish of motives, above all a blaz- 
ing and unquenchable determination to 
bring these things to pass. With little 
capital, with none too strong a consti- 
tution, Mrs. MacDowell has thrown 
her home, her personal property, her 
own rare musical ability and every 


after their residence there—then this 
difference may be fairly credited to the 
association of which Mrs. MacDowell 
has been guiding genius. There were 
33 composers, 85 writers, 23 painters 
and sculptors, and 19 interpretative 
artists who had worked at the colony 
prior to the year 1923. Into the 
achievements of each of these some- 
thing has been contributed. How much 
of Edwin Arlington Robinson’s poetry, 
or Bashka Paeff’s sculpture, or Arthur 
Nevin’s music is the direct result of 
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the opportunities offered by the colony 
might be impossible to say; but they 
—and all of the others—recognize an 
extensive debt. 

When it is remembered that this 
achievement is not completed, but that 
it will continue, it is hoped, on a per- 


shire also arouse herself to the signifi- 
cance of what has happened at Peter- 
berough? We are proud of many 
things in this state—of our scenery, our 
history, our industries and our famous 
sons. But too often human apprecia- 
tion does not express itself at the time 
when it would be most beneficial. We 


MYRA MCKEOWN STUDIO 


manent basis, something of the debt 
which American art owes to Mrs. Mac- 
Dowell may be realized. 

And if the nation has come to recog- 
nize this debt, should not New Hamp- 


in New Hampshire should join hands 
with the nation at this time in some 
tangible form of tribute to one whom 
we already honor as among the great- 
est of our state. 





OF HELENE, A DRYAD 
By Elizabeth M. Massie 
Your eyes, great deep pools, stare at me, 
The only anchor, mid’st a deep, green sea 


Of flowers, and trailing vines. 


Far, far away 


A robin trills his evening lay— 

And in the dusk your face gleams, white and fair. 
The afterglow of sunset turns your auburn hair 
Into a mass of burnished gold, and then you flee, 
And all that’s left is memory. 





Legends of New Hampshire 


THE THIRD---BY EARL NEWTON 


During the summer of 1920 I was 
assigned along with Jack Carleton, a 
promising young engineer, to secure 
some data for the National Communi- 
cations Company .in the vicinity of 
Portsmouth. We estimated that if we 
had fair success as the week progressed 
we would be done by Friday evening. 
As diligently as we could apply °our- 
selves, however, it was apparent by 
Friday morning that we needed three 
days more to finish. We then changed 
our plans, deciding to allow ourselves 
the usual Saturday half holiday and 
explore the Isles of Shoals. 

Neither of us had made the trip be- 
fore. We calculated that we would 
have plenty of time between boats and 
get back to Portsmouth before evening. 
We were disappointed to find that only 
a small boat was on, that day; especial- 
ly as there was a pretty good sea run- 
ning from the northeast. Our digestive 
functions were badly disturbed: before 
we touched at the wharf of Star Island 
but not enough to prevent us doing 
justice to a fine dinner furnished by the 
Unitarians who have occupied the 
island now for several years. 

Afterward we proceeded to our ex- 
ploration. We went into the church 
and feasted a while on its imposing an- 
tiquity. We read the various legends 
and inscriptions on the walls. We 
then went into the creamery. This 
proved even more interesting. We re- 
mained a longer time than we realized 
and just as I was observing that we 
had better be getting back and wonder- 
ing if we could see the cellar hole, of 


---THE WRAITH O’ WHITE ISLAND 


the house where Celia Thaxter wrote 
“Good Bye, Sweet Day,” we were both 
amazed to note that our boat was 
steaming away from the wharf. Il 
blamed Carleton for not making sure 
of the time and he countered by assert- 
ing that he had tcld me plainly, but 
at the time when I was inquiring if I 
could double the dessert order at the 
hotel. We were obliged to make up 
our minds to spend the night on the 
Shoals for the simple reason that there 
was no way of getting off. 

During the afternoon we enjoyed a 
ball game and we would have been 
fairly contented if we could have let 
interested parties know of our where- 
abouts. Fortunately we discovered 
that the coast guard had a cable to 
White Island from the Rye Shore and 
at the same time our informant invited 
us to take a cruise with him in a large 
motor boat after supper. This proved 
to be the most delightful and adventur- 
ous trip of our lives. 


An Apparition 


We did not go directly to White but 
roamed about to the north. Our new- 
made friend was familiar with the chan- 
nels. He drove the huge boat with evi- 
dent skill and delighted in sharp turns. 
In making one of these sharp turns 
around the south shore of little White, 
almost in the moon shadow of the light 
house an apparition of a young woman 
gowned in white greeted our astonished 
eyes. Each glanced at the others to 
inquire by facial expression if we had 
all seen alike. There was no doubt of 
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it. The man at the wheel nearly forgot 
to avoid a reef. We brought the boat 
to a standstill and the wraith was gone. 
We had all seen the same motionless 
posture, the same steady gaze to sea. 
We all agreed that she was sitting. The 
very rock was there now. We must go 
back to see if from the same spot on 
the water she would appear again. In 
a moment we saw her again. Again we 
noted the same anxious poise to the 
head, as if gazing intently out to sea. 

As the three of us went back to the 
hotel we thought and talked of little 
else. The next forenoon we went back 
to Portsmouth. I could not rid my- 
self of the feeling that we had not been 
the first to view the strange apparition. 
We felt a desire to investigate. The 
captain of the boat wore a_ button 
which permitted us access to his con- 
fidence. We told him the story. 
Strangly enough he did not smile a 
pitiful smile and make the usual in- 
quiry as to how we had been quenching 
our thirst. We inquired if he knew of 
some old inhabitant who dealt with 
lore of this nature. He told us that 
his uncle a retired sea captain was the 
very man we wanted. 


Had the boat captain been a little 
less careful in directing us we should 
have had difficulty in finding his aged 
uncle. We walked on the pleasant Sun- 
day morning to the quaint old village 
of Newcastle, where the houses and 
people have not changed much in the 
last hundred years. Little groups, 
dressed in their Sunday best were walk- 
ing down to the little white church. 
Down a side street toward the water 
front we found the house where the old 
captain now past the ninety mark sat 
in a hickory chair on the veranda look- 
ing out to sea. 

Presently we introduced ourselves 
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and after the usual conventionalities 
made known our errand. Then came 
a tap of the sturdy cane on the floor, 
a lighting up of his countenance as he 
started to speak. ‘So ye have seen the 
watcher again! I’ve not heard of her 
appearance now for upwards of thirty 
years. Almost come to believe she had 
gone back on her vow. It’s a remark- 
able tale, most remarkable.” 


A Remarkable Tale 


“When piracy was at its height, a 
half breed Spanish sailor got together 
a crew and stole a ship anchored in old 
Lisbon bay. He swept a number of 
sails from the sea and murdered as 
many crews the first year of his career. 
His fame spread. He was known as 
the Black-beard of the sea. On a dark 
night he landed on the shores of Scot- 
land; made his companions wait for 


him in the landing boat, raided a fish- 
erman’s house and soon returned with 
the lifeless form of an eighteen year 


old girl in his arms. On board the 
ship an hour later she recovered from 
the blow which had temporarily de- 
prived her of her reason. 

“Old Black-beard held his crew in 
mortal terror. The girl was his own. 
No one dared to look in her direction. 
And he was kind to her withal. When 
he was with her he was as gentle and 
courteous as a Spaniard knows how to 
be. Even while he continued his career 
of murder and plunder she learned to 
love him. An order was issued by the 
British king to capture him. The 
British navy was on the watch. 

“In midsummer one year of the early 
eighteenth century he landed on White 
Island to dispose of some of his loot. 
After securely burying a treasure he 
was spending a few days in rest with 
his fair companion when a sail was 
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sighted running northeast from Cape 
Ann. The order was hastily given to 
prepare for an assault. The girl beg- 
ged him not to leave her; but he as- 
sured her that it was only a few hours 
before the other ship would be calmly 
resting on the ocean bottom and he 
would again be by her side. As if to 
seal his jest in mockery he made her 
swear by her love for him to stand 
guard over the buried treasure even to 
Doomsday. The ships approached 
each other. When close enough the 
pirate ship hailed the stranger to sur- 
render. Not a sign of life on board. 
They approached closer and closer; 
still not a sign of recognition. When 
up at close speaking distance ports sud- 
denly flew open and a_ broadside 
smashed into the pirate deck and hulk. 
It was a British Man-of-War. 


Battle To Finish 


“Tt must be a battle to the finish now. 
The battleship could not repeat before 
the pirateer was alongside ready for a 
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deck battle. But as luck would have 
it the pirate mate lost his head or 
made a sad mistake for as he went be- 
low for amunition the entire magazine 
blew up. This wrecked both craft re- 
ducing them to floating timbers. All 
but three or four lost their lives and 
among them Black-beard himself. The 
survivors floated to shore. They all 
starved to death. Ann Brock, as her 
name was said to be, was one of the 
first to succumb. Her reason forsook 
her in her last few days of life and she 
sat on a huge rock silently gazing out 
to sea, guarding the treasure. Gold 
pieces of numerous countries have been 
found on the island and some have been 
picked up here on the sandy shores of 
this old village.” 

Suddenly recalling that we were liv- 
ing in the present and not in the dim 
past Carleton and I bade Old Captain 
Decker farewell with many thanks for 
an interesting hour and proceeded back 
to the narrow grooves of our avoca- 
tions. 





CHANGED 


By Anna Nelson Reed 


I thought the world was cold and dark and gray, 


I never felt the sunlight striking through 


The leaden clouds, with soul reviving ray,— 


I never saw the sun till I saw . 


... You! 


I thought the world a sad and silent place; 


The song of happy birds in Heaven’s blue 


Was lost to me, as if in boundless space,— 


I never heard the birds till I heard .... You! 
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The Grange 
And Cigarets 


The Grange in all 
sections of the 
country, according 
to recent newspaper stories, is to con- 
centrate its energies fighting the cigar- 
et, or cigarette, whichever you prefer, 
and many strong declarations have been 
made at meetings. Some people will 
laugh, perhaps the same ones that 
laughed when the prohibition of liquor 
was first discussed in this country. Yet 
liquor is now prohibited by law, wheth- 
er you obey the law or not. Politicians 
will not laugh; they will be interested; 
they will watch it closely for they know 
how far a well organized campaign can 
carry an issue. 


We Want What 
We Cannot Have 


Deny an individual 
a thing and imme- 
diately this be- 
comes the thing he craves most. This 
has been proven many times. The Edi- 
tor wonders just what kind of a cam- 
paign is being planned, whether it is 
to be of an educational nature or 
whether the Grange hopes to abolish 
cigarets through an amendment to the 
Constitution. If the latter is the plan 
may we expect a companion industry 
to bootlegging? We are not condemn- 
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ing the theory of prohibition; in 50 
years, perhaps sooner, the Volstead law 
may be considered the finest accom- 
plishment of this day. We do believe, 
however, that the Grange and other 
organizations can do much toward 
helping enforce the Volstead Act. Let’s 
finish up the present job before start- 
ing another. It is easy to make laws; 
enforcement is the problem. 


How Will It 


We wonder if every 
Affect Grange? 


member of the 
Grange who might 
have indulged in cigarets switched to 
a pipe or cigars when the news of the 
campaign came to him. If they didn’t 
they should have. The writer cannot 
bring himself to believe this campaign 
will have the whole hearted support of 
members of the organization. We fear 


the Grange might lose some members 
by it. 


Cigaret In Need 


Of all the people 
Of Friends 


who bask in the 
smile of Lady Nic- 
otine, in one form or another, the cig- 
aret smoker allows his friend, or 
enemy, whichever side you wish to 
take, to stand alone, without visible 
means of support. Kipling waxes poetic 
about cigars; the Dawes pipe was fea- 
tured on the front pages of newspapers 
during the last political campaign. 
Friends of the cigaret may “walk a 
mile for them” as one advertiser says, 
but if they do they keep as quiet about 
it as the youngster who sneaks out be- 
hind the barn to try smoking cornsilk, 
dried leaves, etc. We do not have the 
figures at hand, but we have a hunch 
that of the $1,700,000,000 spent in to- 
bacco shops last year a goodly portion 
of it was for cigarets. The favorite 


pipe, a good book, lounging robe and 
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slippers, an easy chair, is a pleasing 
picture of a man spending a quiet eve- 
ning at home. Perhaps the picture 
would not look as homey if a cigaret 
was substituted for the pipe. But a 
man couldn’t do this in his business of- 
fice very well and perhaps that is the 
reason for the popularity of the cigaret. 
The modern efficiency man, and where 
is the office without one, either hired 
or self appointed, could probably quote 
you figures showing the amount of time 
you would lose each day just filling a 
pipe with tobacco. 


A Doctor Comes 
To The Rescue 


We find a doctor 
coming to the de- 
fense of the cig- 
aret, to a certain extent, in the person 
of Dr. C. Larimore Perry. In Health 
Talks in the Monitor Patriot the Doc- 
tor says: “A Manila cigar and a cig- 
aret of Virginia tobacco of double the 
strength of the Manila tobacco were 
burned so that the same amount of to- 
bacco in each was consumed in the 
same length of time. The smoke of 
the cigar made of weaker tobacco was 
about twice as poisonous as that of 
the cigaret. The cigaret smoker does 
not as a rule consume any more tobac- 
co than the pipe and cigar smoker. Ten 
average cigars represent the tobacco 
value of sixty cigarets. The numerous 


charges that the rice paper of the cig-- 


aret often contains some 
false.”’ 


poison is 
The Doctor, continuing says: 
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“Tt is not my intention to defend a 
drug that may have some very harm- 
ful effects upon the body, if it is used 
to excess, but it is my motive to try to 
show that the cigaret is the least harm- 
ful of all tobacco smoke. The pipe is 
the strongest and most harmful be- 
cause of the accumulation of pure poi- 
sons in the bowl which are drawn into 
the mouth of. the smoker.” 


Anxious Period We wonder how 
For Manufacturers the cigaret manu- 
facturers have ta- 
ken the announcement. From a Mich- 
igan Grange comes the suggestion that 
parents notify magazines and all other 
periodicals that they will withdraw 
support from publications which “fea- 
ture stories that idealize cigaret smok- 
ing for either man or woman.” This 
Michigan Grange means business for 
its statement also says: “Cigarets, the 
white coffin nails, are nailing down the 
lid of opportunity for thousands of our 
boys and young men and even a few of 
our girls are getting into the limelight 
by smoking in public places. The cig- 
aret fight is going to be as long and as 
hard fought as the booze issue, but 
we know we shall win.” 
And then there is the poor man who 


recently invented beautiful 


cigaret 
tongs for young ladies who do not care 
to stain their fingers. 


genius to go unrewarded? 


Is his. creative 





Will Cressy’s Humorous 
History of New Hampshire 


NOAH SPENT HIS LEISURE TIME CHISELLING A 
BIG STONE FACE ON MOUNTAIN OVER 
ECHO LAKE, SAYS WILL 


(The Histories by New Hampshire’s Famous Humorist are to be 
Printed in the Granite Monthly each Month with the Permission 
of Maude E. Condon, Publisher, of St. Petersburg, Fla., and 
Providence, R. I.) 


In loaning my publication of Will 
M. Cressy’s Humorous History of New 
Hampshire to The Granite Monthly 
I am prompted by the thought that 
it will be of interest to its readers— 
and doubly so—when they know it 
was written by a Son of New Hamp- 
shire—Will M. Cressy was born in 
Bradford, New Hampshire—in the 
town that was the birth place of both 
his parents and of his Four Grand Par- 
ents. (No wonder he loves the hills 
of New Hampshire). 

At the time of his birth, a position 
his father held in the service of the 
Government had made it necessary for 
his parents to reside in Washington 
D. C. for a time. His Mother, how- 
ever, journeyed to Bradford, N. H. 


—that her first born might be truly 
“A Son of New Hampshire” Thus we 
find Will M. Cressy starting on life’s 
journey, filled with a love for his na- 
tive state, inherent from his Mother— 
and a love that has never waned.— 

From his father, Frank Cressy 
(who today, at the age of 84 is an ac- 
tive Business man being at the head 
of Cressy and Co. Wholesale Grain 
dealers of Concord, N. H.) he has, no 
doubt, inherited his humor and talent 
for speaking, for his Father has for 
the past 34 years addressed the body 
of Grain Merchants, who have gath- 
ered for the annual meeting of that 
association. 

Preceding each installment of his 
Humorous History, of New Hampshire 
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and of other States that will follow, 
I will, in a series of chapters, relate 
incidents in his life, from the time, 
when, at the age of three he went over 
the hill alone looking, as he explained 
to his elders “Looking for the end of 
the road,” to the present day when he 
is known in every State as The Famous 
New Hampshire Actor Author. Later, 
I will tell why Florida claims him as 
her very own, (even though he spends 
his summers in New Hampshire.) I 
will give you a peep into the busy life 
he leads in St. Petersburg, Florida, dur- 
ing the Winter months and will tell you 
why he is so popular with the Humor 
Loving Public. 

If you enjoy reading the bit of Hu- 
mor from his pen that follows, tell your 
friends and Tell Me. 


Most Cordially, 


Mail C. Coase, 


Futlisher. 


The History--- 
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MOUNT WASHINGTON was the 
highest point in The Garden of Eden. 

When the Ark finally landed NOAH 
stepped out, looked around, and said, 
—‘‘Who said this was Ararat? This 
is MOUNT WASHINGTON, in NEW 
HAMPSHIRE.” 
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And HAM took his family and went 
down through Dixville Notch and start- 
ed Portsmouth. 

And SHEM went down Crawford 
Notch route and started Nashua. 

And JEPHET took the Franconia 
Notch route and settled at Concord. 

Noah went over to Bethlehem and 
started a Hay Fever Sanatorium, and 
as business was a little light the first 
two years, he spent his leisure time chis- 
eling a big stone face way up on top 
of the mountain, over Echo Lake. And 
you don’t have to take my word for it, 
either. Go up and look at it—It is 
there yet. 

The present era of New Hampshire’s 
history starts in the year 1621 when 
a little fur trading post was started 
at RYE. But Rye was on a rough, 
exposed, rocky shore, and the combina- 
tion of the rock and the rye was too 
much and the camp was abandoned. 

The first permanent one was at 
Portsmouth in 1629. And that was 
not so darned permanent for a while. 


1679 the Territory of New Hamp- 
shire was made a “Royal Grant.” 
THIS WAS THE FIRST SOIL IN 
AMERICA TO BE CONVEYED TO 
AN AMERICAN. 


In January, 1776, SIX MONTHS 
BEFORE THE DECLARATION OF 
INDEPENDENCE, NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE established the first INDE- 
PENDENT STATE GOVERNMENT 
IN AMERICA. (It did not last 
long, but it was a good offer.) 


At this time the first State Seal 
was adopted. It consisted of a fish, 
a bundle of arrows and a tree; signify- 
ing, “It Is A Poor Fish Who Won't 
Get Behind A Tree When The Indians 
Are After Him.” 

Later on the present one was adopt- 
ed, showing a sea shore, a ship and a 
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sunrise. As New Hampshire has only 
eighteen miles of sea coast they had to 
pull the ship up on the shore in order 
to have ocean enough left for the sun 
to rise from. 

It was the State of New Hampshire 
that made the UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA a Nation. It required the 
votes of nine States. New Hampshire 
cast the ninth vote. (But to offset 
this, they were the first to ratify the 
Eighteenth Amendment to its Consti- 
tution. ) 

PORTSMOUTH: the original name 
of which was STRAWBERRY- 
BANKS, was the first permanent set- 
tlement, the first State Capitol, and 
where the Peace Treaty between Rus- 
sia and Japan was signed. (And Rus- 
sia and Japan are fighting over it yet.) 

Portsmouth’s greatest pride is The 
Portsmouth Navy Yard—situated 


across the river at Kittery, Maine. 
NASHUA: celebrated for its histor- 


ical buildings. The Nashua Opera 
House, erected by Julius Caesar in 903 
and the American House, built by 
Napoleon Bonapart’s Uncle, on his 
mother’s side, in 1106. 

MANCHESTER: Established in 
1722 by a party of Scotch, Irish and 
two Englishmen, from South Boston. 
The Scotch built a Caledonian Hall, 
the Irish organized a Police Force and 
two years later the two Englishmen 
had not spoken, as they had not been 
introduced. 

CONCORD: Established in 1729 
under the name of Pennecook. Later to 
RUMFORD in honor of The Countess 
Rumford who lived here while per- 
fecting her Rumford Baking Powder. 
And still later, in honor of her success 
at it, changed to CONQUORED. The 
spelling was later changed to CON- 
CORD, but the pronunciation was re- 
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tained in order to distinguish it from 
Concord, Mass. 

Before the days of the railroads 
Concord Coaches and Concord Har- 
nesses furnished most of the transpor- 
tation of the entire country. 

The State Prison at Concord stands 
high among our highest criminal 
circles, always does a capacity business 
and frequently has a waiting list. 

Concord’s Hotels is a good one. 
(Grammatically wrong, but  statisti- 
cally correct.) 

In the grounds surrounding the State 
House are many fine works of art, 
including the town pump. 

PLYMOUTH: Where the Pilgrim 
Drummers land every Saturday night. 

LEBANON: Where the cedars come 
from. 

LITTLETON: Named for a coal 
dealer. Very glove. 

BATH: Cleanliness is next to Hold- 
erness. 

EPSUM: Where the Epsum Salt 
mines are. 

HENNIKER: Only place on earth 
of that name. 

HILLSBORO: Furnished 
United States with a President. 

NEWPORT: A “Port” fifty miles 
from water. 


HANOVER: Sometimes the letter 
“G” is inserted between the letters “N” 
and “OQ” for the benefit of the Dart- 
mouth students. 

BETHLEHEM: Thirty hotels. 
The Summer population has just peti- 
tioned the Legislature to have the last 
syllable of “Bethlehem” and the first 
syllable of “Hampshire” changed to 
something more kosher. 

THE WEIRS: The man that named 
it is dead and he never told anybody 
what it meant and now it is too late. 

New Hampshire also runs to Lakes. 


the 
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WINNEPESAUKEE. An Indian 
word, meaning, “WHERE-THEY- 
HOLD-THE-ANNUAL-G. A. R. RE- 
UNION.” 

SUNAPEE: Also Indian, meaning, 
according to which story you believe, 
“Sun-lit Waters” or “The Duck Pond.” 

LAKE MEREDITH: Named for 
Gecrge Meredith, the author, who 
wrote here his masterpiece. ‘The 
Lady of The Lake,” dedicated to his 
sister, Lois Meredith, the moving pic- 
ture actress. 

SPECTACLE POND (Newbury): 
So called because it is shaped like a 
boot. 


ECHO LAKE: (White Mountains.) 
Where a Boston woman died, trying to 
have the last word with the echo. 

New Hampshire also specializes in 
Distinguished Sons and Daughters. 


FRANKLIN PIERCE: Born at 
Hillsboro—Studied law—invented Dr. 
Pierce’s Medical Discovery—got into 
debt, politics and the White House. 

DANIEL WEBSTER: Lived in, 
died in or did something in every other 
house within fifteen miles of Concord. 
(For particulars see tablets on houses. ) 
Had upright red hair, looked like 
William Hearst, had a town named for 
him, wrote a dictionary and made 
speeches. 


BENJAMIN BUTLER: Ben Tur- 
pin’s grandfather. The only Presiden- 
tial Candidate who ever got less elec- 
toral votes than William Taft. Bill 
carried two States, which was two more 
than Ben carried. Captured New 
Orleans, got pinched for spooning, and 
died declaring with his last breath that 
he did NOT look like William Bryan. 

HORACE GREELEY: | invented 
“ringworm” whiskers, said “Go West, 
Young Man,” and founded the greatest 
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bound copy of advertisements in Amer- 
ica, “The Saturday Evening Post.” 
And once only lacked a couple of mil- 
licn votes of being president. 


SALMON P. CHASE: (State runs 
strongly to fish. Had a Governor named 
“Bass.”) Secretary of the Treasury 
under Lincoln. Got his face on a lot 
of money. 

ELMER CHICKERING: Perfected 
the piano, thus ranking with the dis- 
coverers of Poison Gas, The Saxo- 
phone, The Gatlin Gun, The Ukelele 
and T. N. T. 

CHAS. A. PILLSBURY: Invented 
Pillsbury’s Flour. Made a lot of 
money for himself and a lot of dough 
for others. 

DENMAN THOMPSON: 
Whitcomb. 

B. F. Keith: Vaudeville. 

SAXIE PIKE: Original 
Major. 

COMMANDER READ: First man 
to fly across the Atlantic Ocean. 

PRESENT ATTORNEY GEN- 
ERAL STONE. 

GEN. JOHN STARK. 
Stark’s husband. 

WINSTON CHURCHILL. Good 
writer. Politician—not so good. 

CYRUS SULLAWAY. In the U. 
S. Congress longer than any other man. 
Six feet and seven inches. 

New Hampshire has also had her 
great women. 

MARY BAKER EDDY. Discov- 
erer of Christian Science, founder of 
the Christian Science Monitor, author 
of best selling book since the Bible, 
and furnisher of more employment to 
builders of churches than any one who 
has lived for nineteen hundred years. 

JULIA WARD HOWE. The author 
of “The Battle Hymn of the Republic.” 


MARILLA RICKER. Lawyer-ett. 


Josh 


Drum 


Mollie 
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THE STORY OF HANNAH 
DUSTIN 

Hannah was visiting down at Haver- 
hill, Mass., with her son, Master 
Dustin (later became Dustin Farnum, 
Moving Picture Star), and his Nurse, 
Miss Mary Mack. One night a bevy 
of Indian Prohibition Agents pulled 
off a raid in search of firewater, and 
not finding any, decided to annex 
Hannah and Mary and the Kid to the 
tribe. 

For eight days they paddled up the 
river. That night Mary and Hannah 
got up, got a couple of stove pokers 
and just ruined the whole excursion. 
When they got through they had a 
whole tribe of dead Indians on their 
hands. But they didn’t care, for they 
were not saving them, anyway. 

They have erected monuments to 
Hannah both at Haverhill and at Con- 


cord, N. H., where the slaughter took 


place. And they named the river for 
the Nurse: MARY MACK. And to 
this day the men of Concord hold 
nightly poker parties in honor of the 
two girls and their pokers. 


Another example of what mother 


love will do took place down at Star 
Island, just off Portsmouth. Another 
mother and baby. Another Indian 
raid. The mother took the baby and 
crawled down the perpendicular face 
of a cliff, and hid in a clef in the rocks. 
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The Indians came nearer and nearer. 
And the baby began to cry. And the 
mother knew that if the Indians heard 
it they would discover them and kill 
the baby. So, to save its little life, 
she choked it to death. 


New Hampshire is called the Granite 
State, because it is built entirely of 
Granite, covered with a couple of 
inches of dirt. The New Hampshire 
Farmer does not “till the soil,” he 
blasts it. For nine months of the year 
he brings in wood, shovels snow, thaws 
out the pump and wonders why Peary 
wanted to discover the North Pole. 
The other three months he blasts, 
plants and hopes. 

He is industrious, thrifty and honest. 
Industrious because he has to be, 
thrifty because he has nothing to be 
any other way with, and honest be- 
cause he was born that way. 

The average New Hampshire Boy 
generally leaves home between the ages 
of fifteen and eighteen and goes out 
in the world to make his fortune. At 
about thirty-five he comes back; with 
money enough to buy back the old 
place, rebuild, refurnish and restock it 
and live happy until he is eighty or 
ninety years old. 

Sometimes he flops on this proposi- 
tion. 

The author of this 
from New Hampshire. 


history came 











The American Legion and 
Child Welfare Work 


“A HOME FOR EVERY 


HOMELESS CHILD OF A 


VETERAN” IS BASIS OF PROGRAM WHICH 
ENDOWMENT FUND WILL MAKE 
POSSIBLE 
By Frank N. Sawyer 
State Adjutant, American Legion 


“God bless the American Legion!” 

This simple little prayer will soon 
be whispered by 5,000 little boys and 
girls, the orphaned victims of the 
World War, if the great constructive 
program of the American Legion and 
Auxiliary in providing proper home 
care for the children, nine out of ten of 
whom are likely to be at the mercy of 
the world without this moral guidance. 

There rests with The American 
Legion, in conjunction with govern- 
mental agencies, the major responsi- 
bility for the care and cure of the dis- 
abled men of the United States forces 
in the World War, and for the proper 
care, upbringing and education of the 
orphaned children of those who gave 
their lives in battle. 

This trust, imposed upon the Legion 
when it was chartered by the Congress, 
September 16, 1919, was invited by the 
founders of the Legion, and is wel- 
comed by every member of the Legion. 
President Coolidge in his message to 
Congress, December, 1924, expressed 
his confidence in The American Legion 
as the chief and most representative 
organization of service men of the 
World War. The duty imposed by Con- 
gress, the confidence expressed by the 


President, and the purpose deep rooted 
in the heart of every service man, have 
been met by a national organization of 
more than 11,000 posts located in 
practically every city and town in the 
nation. The active working member- 
ship of the Legion today equals in 
numbers the total of mature, effective 
male population of the United States 
over which George Washington was 
President, and which hewed out a 
nation upon a raw continent. Its power 


for good is but beginning to be under- 


stood. 

That power is momentously en- 
hanced by the American Legion Aux- 
iliary with 6,400 units and a member- 
ship exceeding two hundred thousand 
women. 

During the first six years of recon- 
struction which have followed the 
World War the very large responsibil- 
ity for the disabled and the orphans 
has not been met by the Legion without 
assistance from other Americans. It 
could not have been met without help, 
and it should not. The duty is one 
shared by every citizen, and claimed 
as the direct privilege of the Legion 
because the comrades of those who 
gave most to their country are peculiar- 
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ly equipped to perform this service. 

The Legion has used freely its own 
financial resources, and has had from 
time to time the gifts of groups and 
individuals. At times it has borrowed 
money. At times it has seemed impos- 
sible to see the way clear for a week or 
a month ahead. The work has gone 
forward, but its financing can fairly be 
described only as “hand to mouth.” 
Very clearly such a policy is neither 
adequate, just, nor economical. Amer- 
ica’s duty to the disabled and the 
orphans is only equalled by America’s 
willingness to fulfill this duty to the 
utmost. To that end nothing can be 
left to chance. 

In realization of this fact, as shown 
by experience, The American Legion is 
raising, during the early part of 1925, 
an endowment fund of five million 
dollars, of which the income (estimated 
at $225,000 yearly) will guarantee a 
solid financial basis in perpetuity for 
the programs of disabled men’s rehabil- 
itation and child welfare. 

The Legion is asking this endow- 
ment fund from its own members and 
the American public jointly. The 
Legion asks it confidently in the know- 
ledge that it will be given, and that it 
will be the backbone of the most im- 
portant public service confronting the 
American people today. Each dollar 
accepted in this trust means a vital 
responsibility to the Legion, and a per- 
manent commitment of the Legion to 
this service, and to other unselfish and 
public services. The sum total of the 
absolutely necessary financial endow- 
ment is relatively small. The extent 
of the spiritual endowment which goes 
with it is unlimited. 


The Disabled Men 
The United States Government has 


lil 


passed liberal laws and made liberal 
appropriations of money to care for 
the disabled men of the World War. 
Many thousands of good citizens today 
rest secure in their own minds as to a 
duty done in this respect, because the 
Congress has been liberal. Perhaps 
relatively few Americans realize the 
limitations which must always _ sur- 
round government relief, even with 
laws perfectly drawn and perfectly ad- 
ministered, as they of course have not 
been during the early years of this 
work. Perhaps few Americans under- 
stand why The American Legion with 
a cash outlay for national rehabilita- 
tion work listed as $112,500 per year, 
one-half of the proposed endowment 
income, the other half being for child 
welfare, can perform a vital, nation- 
wide, and thorough part of a task to 
which the government is appropriating 


three thousand times that sum of 
money this year. 
To the latter question the basic 


answer is that the Legion throws 
900,000 or more members and Auxil- 
iary workers into its task, and that the 
sum total of what is donated locally 
and by county and state groups, in per- 
sonal service, in supplies, and some- 
times in cash, far exceeds the basic, 
net, cash outlay for the national direct- 
ing service. The endowment is to make 
secure the national rehabilitation ser- 
vice, the backbone and central genera- 
ting plant of the Legion’s organization 
of 11,000 posts. 

The case of the disabled veteran with 
the government is an official, intricate, 
legal problem, involving many technical 
complications. Under given sets of 
facts, prescribed by law, the govern- 
ment can extend legally specified medi- 
cal or hospital treatment, money com- 
pensation, or vocational training. 
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Within its necessary limits, the govern- 
ment on the whole has done well, and 
is tending steadily to do better. It 
does not and cannot have completely 
intimate contact with the disabled man, 
his family, his needs. 


The problem is that of restoring to 
physical, mental and spiritual health 
and to a status of self-support and self- 
respect, a man who has suffered the 
wounds, disease and shock incident to 
war. Government machinery, how- 
ever ample, remains machinery. It is 
limited at the top by the limit of ability 
which government service has been 
able to command. It is limited at 
the bottom by the extent of human 
contact possible to government machin- 
ery. The American Legion rehabilita- 
tion service knows no limit at either 
end. 


Consider only one group of war 
victims, the sufferers from neuro- 
psychiatric diseases, crudely described 
as “shell-shocked,” but actually cov- 
ering the whole range of mental and 
nervous afflictions, usually accom- 
panied by physical disorders. The 
early governmental approach to this 
group, which has run into the hundreds 
of thousands of cases, was to assume 
that those men were, unhappily, made 
lunatics by the war, and government 
must perpetually care for them in luna- 
tic asylums. 

The American Legion, operating 
under a motto, “Temporary Care— 
Permanent Cure,” declared that not 
one of these men should be given up 
to a hopeless future of confinement 


and domicilary care until every earthly 
means of cure had been tried. Expert 
psychiatrists, supplementing and aug- 
menting the government staff, were 
brought into this problem by the Legion 
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and are still in it. The Legion is not 
paying them. Most of them have re- 
fused even expense allowances. But 
the Legion, speaking in the name of its 
comradeship for the disabled, has won 
them to this task. 


New methods have been developed, 
and are being developed. Men are 
going forth cured and well every day, 
who but for the long, insistent battle 
of The American Legion would have 
gone to insane hospitals for life. This 
fight is being won, not by dollars, but 
by the spirit which the Legion and the 
magnificent men who have rallied to 
its aid have put into it. The dollar 
cost has been insignificant compared 
to the salvaging of the nerve-wracked 
men who were a hideous by-product 
of war. That small dollar cost must 
be assured, as it will be, by The Ameri- 
can Legion Endowment. 

What has been done in the neuro- 
psychiatric field has been done in the 
field of tuberculosis cases, and in the 
general raising of the level of diagnosis 
and curative practice. The Legion 
has gone above and beyond where 
mechanical government system could 
go. 

Consider the problem at the bottom. 
Presume the government 100 per cent 
effective, which it cannot be, at hos- 
pitalization, medical care, compensa- 
tion and vocational training. It has 
not reached into the home of the dis- 
abled man, nor taken hold of his spirit 
and character, nor provided him with 
the inspiration to come back from 
shattered body and dismayed mind to 
healthy, happy self-support, ambition, 
independence. It rests with the Legion, 
its posts and its members, to take every 
disabled veteran by the hand and help 
him up that road. 

When he must go to a hospital, his 
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home must be preserved, his wife and 
children aided and encouraged, his own 
mind relieved of worry for them. When 
he has been schooled by vocational 
training, he must be aided to self-con- 
fidence to find and hold a job. None 
can know as his comrades know what 
myriad problems must be met, what 
need there is of a strengthening assur- 


ance. Located at his home is a Legion 
post. His next neighbor is a Legion- 
naire. Through his whole course of 


“rehabilitation” in its broadest sense, 
the Legion stands by, as we stood side 
by side “over there.” No Legionnaire 
can ever forget that when a comrade 
fell, “there, but for the Grace of God, 
fell 1.’ The wounds borne by the dis- 
abled are borne for each Legionnaire, 
and by the same token for each citizen 
of our country. 

The work of The American Legion 
for the disabled must go on so long as 
there is a disabled man or a Legion- 
naire left. Nothing must be left to 
chance. Every particle of the human 
wreckage of war which can be salvaged 
must and shall be saved. The Legion 
is confident that the relatively small 
sum of money necessary to back up 
a very great determination to meet this 
obligation will be readily provided. 


Child Welfare 


The providing of an American home 
for the orphan of every man who fell 
in the nation’s service is so obviously 
right that it needs no discussion. These 
children are plainly entitled to the 
same chance in life which they would 
have received had their father not 
given his life to America. That is the 
very minimum. “A home for every 
homeless child of a veteran,” is the 
basis of The American Legion’s child 
welfare program. 
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The constantly growing casualty 
list, as men die by the thousands each 
year from wounds and disease incurred 
in the World War, accentuates this 
need. The accumulating discovery of 
these children in alms houses, in un- 
happy and unfit homes of distant rela- 
tives unable or unwilling to give proper 
care, in the very streets and alleys 
sometimes, has wrung the heart of the 
Legion. It is determined that every 
homeless child of a veteran shall have 
a fair and square chance in life, an 
honest, happy American home; a 
proper education. 

While almost every home that has 
been disrupted by war’s tragedies offers 
a special program, the child welfare 
plan of The American Legion has cer- 
tain definite bases of action. Primarily, 
where one parent survives, the effort is 
to maintain the natural, original home. 
Where none survives, or surviving, 
none is willling, competent or able to 
maintain a home, there must be a home 
found for the child. Preferably that 
home will be found by adoption into 
the family of a Legionnaire, a family 
carefully selected and tested as to its 
heart’s purpose in adopting a child, and 
as to its ability to bring up that child. 

The characteristics of the adopted 
home must accord as well as possible 
with what the parents, if living, could 
have given, or dying, would have ap- 
proved for their baby. Questions of 
financial ability, of social, moral and 
religious environment must be consid- 
ered. The Legion, being wholly non- 
sectarian, hopes that homes will be 
found where the religion will be that 
to which the child might have been 
attracted in its own natural home. It 
seeks, not perhaps wealthy families, 
but families which stand the test of 
thorough going, wholesome character 
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and American ideals, as foster homes 
for the homeless children of veterans. 

In this work the Legion seeks the 
assistance of every established agency 
in the country devoted to child welfare. 
To all such agencies it proposes to give 
assistance, and to the whole national 
duty of child care it brings the power 
and enthusiasm of its whole nation- 
wide organization and membership. It 
will help hold the far-flung line of 
defense for childhood against poverty, 
hunger, disease, vice, ignorance, crime 
and death. It will hold especially 
firm that new sector of the line created 
by the war and its orphans. 


There will always remain, after 


home restoration and adoption have 
been provided for many children, a 
group of orphans unsuitable for adop- 
tion because of physical or mental in- 
feriority or unattractiveness. Those are 
the children whom “nobody wants.” 


The American Legion wants them. 
The American Legion Auxiliary wants 
them. For this group there may be 
required permanent care. They shall 
have it. 

The Legion will build no large or- 
phan homes or asylums. A series of 
cottage type homes, called American 
Legion billets, is being provided for 
the temporary abiding places of child- 
ren needing them. These _ cottage 
groups afford a family life in each for 
about nine youngsters under a house 
mother. No schools are established, 
the children attending nearby public 
schools with other children of the com- 
munity. 

The billet at Otter Lake, Michigan, 
is now in operation. Land and build- 
ing fund have been donated in Kansas. 
Lands and buildings have been offered 
and are under consideration in New 
Jersey and Tennessee. A relatively 
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small number of these homes will be 
needed. They are certain to be 
donated. The endowment income as 
applied to the billets will be used for 
administrative and maintenance pur- 
poses as required. 

The national administrative work of 
the child welfare program has many 
phases. Laws governing guardianship 
and adoption in every state are invol- 
ved. Improvements in these laws must 
be sought in many states. Aid must 
be secured for many established agen- 
cies, public and private, which are 
today helping care for orphans of 
veterans. As the task opens before 
the Legion, it is thankful that it is so 
equipped with a spirit of service reach- 
ing through every post in every city 
and town, that a very modest cash 
income will permit a very large, scien- 
tific and humane national program to 
be followed through with the certainty 
that there can be no failure. The 
children of those who gave ll for 
America must and shall have their 
chance. 


The Practical Problem 


America’s duty to the disabled and 
the war orphan is clear. Of America’s 
wholehearted intent to meet that duty 
there can be no doubt. The American 
Legion accepts the responsibility for 
the task after a full demonstration of 
its peculiar fitness both of the heart 
and of the hand. Its program meets 
the approval of serious, thoughtful 
people everywhere. It is the right pro- 
gram, and happily it is also the practi- 
cal, economical program. It is right 
to restore the disabled man to health, 
self-confidence and independence. It 
is a vastly less costly program than to 
support him permanently as a helpless, 
incompetent charge upon society. It 
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is right to give every helpless and 
homeless child the help that will pro- 
vide for it a proper home. It is far 
less costly than to let that child grow 
up untutored and unfit, into a life of 
weakness, disease, vice, pauperism, or 
crime. More than 90 per cent of crime 
is the result of neglected childhood. 
In cold dollars and cents the American 
public saves several thousand dollars 
every time a child is diverted from 
squalor, ignorance and misery into the 
way of decent home life, education and 
character building. It is cheaper to 
save the child than to later confine 
the adult. 

The great life work of The American 
Legion for the disabled and the child- 
ren, fer which it requires an endow- 
ment backing of five million dollars, 
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would be necessary, right and just if it 
were to cost five hundred million. If 
it is neglected it will throw back upon 
the government or upon public or priv- 
ate resources a vastly greater task and 
a vastly greater cost. The Legion, 
with its especial duty to its comrades, 
would do the job at any cost. Finding 
it practical to sustain this nation-wide 
program on the income of a relatively 
small endowment, it asks for the 
prompt provision of that endowment 
during the coming few months. It 
feels confident that it need not beg for 
this need, but that it can ask it know- 
ing that all who give will do so gladly 
and proudly, thankful for the privilege 
of sharing this responsibility to those 
whose sacrifice to their country was 
beyond money and beyond price. 


SUNSET ON LAKE WINNIPESAUKEE 











The Imprint that Travels 
‘Round the World 


THE RISE OF 


THE RUMFORD PRESS FROM A 


COUNTRY PRINTING OFFICE TO A MILLION 
DOLLAR PUBLISHING HOUSE 


By George W. Conway 


Possibly a fiction writer could han- 
dle the subject of the Rumford Press 
of Concord much better than the 
Editor of the Monthly, for the rise of 
this concern is considered a remarkable 
achievement in the printing world. It 
reads almost like fiction. We use the 
word, almost, for this reason: the 
eleventh hour turn of events, the so- 
called lucky breaks, upon which every 
fiction narrative hinges, does not hold 
true in the rise of the Rumford Press 
from a country printing office to one 
of the leaders in the magazine publish- 
ing field. It parallels fiction to a cer- 
tain extent; it is a story of vision, of 
seeking a goal, but the method of pro- 


cedure, the direction, was based on a: 


sound business theory, which brings 
it into the realm of realism. 

And so, we are taking the Rumford 
Press as Exhibit Two in our series of 
articles to prove our case—That it is 
possible to market nationally from 
New Hampshire as well as from points 
nearer the center of population; that 
there are opportunities for young men 
and women of New Hampshire in their 
native state. 

Any story of the Rumford Press 
must be a story of men, of broad 
visioned men who looked to and 


planned for the future; who set a goal 
and then strived to reach it. Up to the 
present time they have placed the plant 
on the same plane occupied by the 
finest printing concerns in the country. 
This is no minor achievement, for the 
master craftsmen of this age have 
lifted the printing business from a 
mere trade to the proximity of art. 
How much farther the concern will 
go time alone will tell. 

The well known adage, “Be sure 
you're right, then go ahead,” might 
well have been adopted as a slogan 
by the creators. They found the 
fields they wished to explore, studied 
them carefully, and went ahead slowly 
but steadily. The following _ brief 
statistics should show you they were 
right: 


Some Statistics 


In 1909 the Rumford employed 58 
people. Today there are over 500 at 
work in the plant. 

Their business at that time amount- 
ed to about seventy thousand dollars 
per year. Today it approximates a 
million and a quarter dollars annually. 

In 1909 it occupied part of a small 
building. Today the plant is housed ~ 
in a modern four story steel and con- 
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crete building with other buildings 
used to store paper stock. 

Two railroad sidings serve the plant, 
tons and tons of paper coming in on 
one track each year and millions of 
finished magazines leaving on the 
other. 


Asset to The State 


The Rumford Press is an important 
asset to Concord and to New Hamp- 
shire. It is known in all parts of the 
world, for its name is imprinted on the 
magazines which leave the plant. It 
tells the world there is a New Hamp- 


A NIGHT 
VIEW OF 


THE PLANT 


shire; and that there is a Concord in 
New Hampshire. 

Its value to Concord is well recog- 
nized by Concord people and Concord 
merchants. A goodly portion of the 
men and women employed are natives 
of the city. Some of them hold re- 
sponsible positions in the business 
offices of the concern, while others, 
typesetters and pressmen, have been 
taught the finer things about these two 
branches of the typographical art, and 
have reached the height of perfection 
in their work. These people have 
steady employment, for the plant never 
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experiences dull times. The payroll of 
the Rumford is now $15,000 weekly, 
and it is safe to assume that the greater 
part of it is spent with Concord stores 
and deposited in Concord banks. 
Many new residents have been 
brought to Concord by the Rumford. 
These men and women are assets to 
any community, for they are well 
educated, skilled craftsmen, proud of 
their products and of their standing 
in the community. The Rumford is 
ever searching for this type of individ- 
ual who, by his knowledge and skill, 
will help maintain the enviable repu- 
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tation of the Rumford in the publishing 
field. 

One other reason, and a very impor- 
tant one, why the Rumford is such an 
asset to the state, is this: The maga- 
zines which they publish are national 
publications; business that in the 
ordinary course of events wouldn’t 
have come into the state, but which 
has been brought here through expert 
salesmanship. In other words, nearly 
all of the million dollars or more 
brought into New Hampshire each 
year by this concern is new money 
as far as the state is concerned. It 
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was never here until Rumford officials 
and salesmen went out and sold their 
services and their workmanship to the 
largest buyers of printing in the world. 

None of the other printing plants 
of New Hampshire suffered through 
the rise of the Rumford. The officials 
did not pursue a survival of the fittest 
policy but created new business for 
the state. 


A Tour of the Plant 


With your permission the writer 
will take you on a personally conducted 
tour of this modern printing plant. 
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As we walk up the right hand side 
of North Main Street, above the reg- 
ular business district of the city, a neat, 
atractive sign at the corner of Ferry 
street bids us welcome to the plant. 
As we turn down this street we get 
a good view of the outside of the four 
story building. Well kept grounds 
serve to set off this steel and concrete 
structure. Perhaps the thing we notice 
first is the large number of windows 
in the building which must give perfect 
lighting for the workmen inside. Later, 
as we are inspecting the interior of the 
building, we find we were right in this 
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surmise. The building was planned, 
we are told, to give perfect light every- 
where on each floor. 


The Composing Room 


We enter the building and are turned 
over to a gentleman who will take us 
through the plant and explain the vari- 
ous details to us. As we wish to follow 
the course of a magazine from start to 
finish, as far as the printing part can 
take us, we take the elevator to the 
fourth floor and step out into the large 
composing room. Here we see stand 
after stand filled with type cases, busy 


THE 
COMPOSING 
ROOM 


compositors assembling pages and set- 
ting by hand type that cannot be set by 
machine, for the advertising pages of 
the magazine. 

The monotype keyboard room 
which we next enter is separated from 
the main composing room by a glass 
partition. The monotype is the ma- 
chine composition system used by the 
Rumford and we are told by our guide 
that the Rumford operates the largest 
battery of monotype keyboards in New 
England and is exceeded only in the 
United States by the government 
printing office at Washington and one 
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other private plant. In this room the 
stories and articles for the magazines 
are handled. To follow through to 
completion the monotype system we 
next go into the monotype casting 
room where enough machines are kept 
in operation to keep abreast of the 
production of the keyboard operators. 
This room is separated from the main 
composing room by a_ partition of 
thick cork to deaden the noise of the 
machinery. Here the type is cast and 
sent into the main composing room for 
the compositors to assemble into pages. 
These pages are then locked into press 


THE 
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this room we are deafened for a mo- 
ment by the roar which comes from the 
huge presses that fill the room. More 
than thirty large cylinder presses are 
at work here grinding out reading mat- 
ter, not only for the American public, 
but for the entire world. They are not 
just ordinary printing presses; they 
represent the last word in mechanical 
genius. These presses are especially 
adapted to the type of work turned out 
by the Rumford. In this room, our 
guide tells us, are some of the most 
skilled craftsmen in the country and 
their work on such magazines as The 
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ROOM 


forms and sent down the freight eleva- 
tor to the floor below where the presses 
await them. 

The fourth floor of the building also 
houses the proof readers’ room, where 
eagle eyes watch for errors, the job 
press room, a stereotype foundry, a 
machine shop and cut stock room. We 
are more interested in the production 
of magazines and we hurry a little 
through this part of the fourth floor 
and proceed down to the third. 


The Press Room 


As we step from the elevator into 
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House Beautiful, Asia, Century and 
The Atlantic Monthly has been ac- 
cepted in the printing world as well 
nigh perfect. 

It is a revelation to us as we walk 
down this lane of presses and see the 
different kinds of work being done. 
Huge sheets with all reading matter, 
others with many pictures, some in 
beautiful colors, meet our gaze as we 
walk along. Our guide tells us the 
different publications which are being 
printed at the time. These are all 
publications which we have heard 
about, many of them we read, but 
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never for a moment have we associated 
them with our own state. There is a 
feeling of pride as we stop and think 
for a moment of these publications, 
made by New Hampshire people, ship- 
ped from a New Hampshire city to all 
parts of the world. Perhaps some of 
us envy these men carefully watching 
their machines; we know from their 
attitude they take especial pride in 
their work. 

We are particularly interested as 
our guide explains the large web press 
department to us, the latest addition 
to the plant. The purchase of this 





type of press was made necessary when 
the Youth’s Companion publication 
was added to the list handled by the 
Rumford. 


Binding and Mailing 


After spending some time watching 
the printed sheets of the magazines 
come off the presses our guide takes 
us down to the second floor where we 
follow their progress through the bind- 
ery and the mailing room. At the 
North end of this floor is a large num- 
ber of folding machines which receive 
the printed sheets as they come down 
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the elevator from the presses. From 
here they pass to the gathering mach- 
ines where the pages are placed in 
their proper positions in the book, then 
to the sewing and stitching machines. 
Each operation is carefully explained 
by our guide. He tells us the Rumford 
battery of sewing machines is said to 
be the largest of this type in any 
plant in the country. Our magazines 
are now ready for their covers and 
these are put on by an automatic ma- 
chine. They are then sent through the 
cutting department where they are 
trimmed to the proper size and sent on 


CYLINDER 
PRESS 
ROOM 


to the mailing department. Here they 
are addressed to their proper destina- 
tions and sent down the elevator to 
the shipping room. 


The Business Offices 


We are now back on the ground 
floor of the building, having come down 
the south elevator with our magazines. 
We proceed to inspect the business 
offices of the concern which are grouped 
horseshoe shape around the north side 
of the building. These comprise the 
offices of the president, general man- 
ager and treasurer, cashier, purchasing 
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agent, sales department, superintend- 
ent, and the larger offices of the order 
and accounting departments. At the 
south end of this floor are located the 
miscellaneous stock room, the shipping 
room and postal station, for all the 
magazines are shipped direct from the 
plant through its own postal station. 

There are other buildings near the 
plant in which tons and tons of paper 
used in the magazines are stored. We 
do not care to visit these buildings so 
we bid our guide adieu and thank him 
for his courtesy, for we have been 
treated courteously and you would be, 
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too, if you should care to visit the plant 
during visitors’ hours. 


Faced Housing Problem 


This new building of the Rumford 
Press was started in the fall of 1921 


and completed the following April. 


Previous to the erection of this plant, 


from 1909 to 1921, the growth of the 
concern had been steady and the prob- 
lem of housing the business was a se- 
rious one. Its building in Railroad 
Square became too small and other 
buildings were acquired and the busi- 
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ness was spread through several build- 
ings. 

In 1921 fire destroyed the bindery 
of the Rumford. Instead of serving as. 
a setback it spurred the officials to do- 
ing what they had wanted to do for 
several years, place the business under 
one roof. Asa result the new building 
was erected and today everything per- 
taining to the business, with the ex- 
ception of paper, is under one roof. 


Plant Always Busy 


Dull times and off seasons are the 
nightmares of nearly every business, 





but these two bugaboos are unknown 
at the Rumford. At the present time 
approximately eighty per cent of the 
business of the Rumford consists of 
publication work, monthly or weekly 
magazines. It can readily be seen that 
this continuous cycle of 50 or more 
publications, all of which must be pub- 
lished on certain days of each week or 
each month, would leave few dull days 
at this plant. 

The class of publications which the 
Rumford handle is of the highest type 
in their various fields and because of 
this the concern holds what might be 
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considered a unique position in the 
business world. It would certainly be 
considered unique in any other line of 
business, for instead of seeking new 
business it is more of a question of 
selecting the business they want. This 
is because of the reputation which the 
Rumford has established among pub- 
lishers who recognize quality. It is 
well known to the large buyers of 
printing that the imprint of the Rum- 
ford Press is a guarantee of expert 
workmanship. Once having establish- 
ed a connection with the Rumford very 
few customers ever find reason for 
making a change. 


Huge Postal Receipts 


The business of the Rumford Press 
has greatly enlarged the post office 
receipts credited to the city of Con- 
cord. The second class postage re- 
ceipts of this city alone nearly equal 
the entire second class receipts of the 
states of Vermont, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut; Concord pays to the gov- 
ernment more second class postage 
than six Southern and Western states 
combined, one eighth of all the states 
in the Union. Since these statistics 
were compiled more publications have 
joined the Rumford list and Concord’s 
second class postal receipts are now 
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probably more imposing than the fig- 
ures given above. 


Historic Name 


The Rumford Press was named af- 
ter Benjamin Thompson, who later be- 
came Count Rumford. He was born 
in Massachusetts in 1753, and spent 
his early life in Concord. During the 
Revolution, because of Tory sympa- 
thies, he fled to the British lines and 
sought passage to Europe. He arrived 
in England a friendless young Colonial, 
but he died in 1814, at the age of sixty- 
one, one of the most distinguished cit- 
izens of Europe, renowned for his ad- 
ministrative and _ scientific achieve- 
ments. The Rumford Chair of Phys- 
ics at Harvard University and _ the 
Rumford Medals given by the Royal 
Society and the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences are constant remind- 
ers of the accomplishments of this re- 
markable man. His title of Count 
Rumford was bestowed upon him by 
the King of Bavaria, and the name 
“Rumford,” which was the early name 
of Concord, was apparently selected 
in memory of the home of his youth. 

The Press is appropriately named af- 
ter Count Rumford, since it has be- 


come a great disseminator of knowl- 
edge. 
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THE SNOWSTORM 


By Gertrude Weeks Marshall 


From heavy clouds the snow fell stead- 
ily all day, 

Lightly on everything the delicate 
crystals lay, 

The branches of the firs and pines were 
bending low 

With their burden of soft, shining snow, 

When night fell like a thick, black pall 

With no abatement of the great snow- 
fall; 


Then came the wind and swirled the 
feathery flakes, 


And heaped them high in curious, fan- 
tastic shapes. 


The sun, next morn shone through a 
diamond frost, 


And bitingly cold was the air, 
country across 


the 


Hill and field was an expanse of un- 
dulating white 

Of wondrous, sparkling beauty in the 
morning light, 

Every ugliness was hidden by the glis- 
tening load, 

And filled, over the fence posts was 
the winding road; 

The fairy castles wind made during the 
night 


Seemed fit abodes for the Snow-king’s 
sprites. 


In the farm-house kitchens that cold 
morn 


Before the far corners of the rooms 
were warm, 


The wood fires blazed and crackled 
cheerily, 


And the bacon and eggs sizzled mer- 
rily, 


As housewives 
breakfasts 


For the menfolk, ere they began their 
winter task : 


Of breaking roads through the drifted 
snow,— 


prepared steaming 


A bitter cold work you must know. 


BREAKING THE ROAD 


Halloo! Halloo! Comes each farmer 
from his abode 

With right good will to help break the 
road, 

So neighbors can visit one another then, 

And ride to the village to trade again. 

The keen, bracing air hilarity instils 

In those gathering from vales and hills, 

And with loud laughter the route re- 
sounds, 

As many 
around. 

The sled bells ring a clanging chime, 

“What sport to break the road in win- 
ter time!” 

Horses are hitched to a huge snow-plow 

And the men busily help with shovels 
now. 

A trackless waste stretches far ahead, 

A billowy ocean of whiteness spread! 

The horses struggle through the deep 
snow 

Nearly engulfed, up again, then sink- 
ing low; 

Pulling, straining, steaming from every 
pore, 

Plunging forward, advancing slowly 
once more, 

At last the road is cleared, and home 
the men hie, 


Giving each at his farmstead a hearty, 
“Good-bye.” 


Yankee witticisms pass 
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EVENING 


That evening around cheerful fires 
farmers sat, 

And talked over the day’s achievement 
and all that, 

Pleasantly the light glowed on their 
ruddy faces 

As they argued, “the depth of the 
drifts,” in places, 

And how Jed Gray in one, disappeared 
from sight, 

And was pulled up by the heels in a 
sorry plight; 


“The most ‘reediclous’ sight we ever 
saw, 

A reel live snowman, 
“Haw, haw!” 


for sartin.” 


Tales were narrated of storms in sea- 
sons past, 


And so on until the clock said “bed- 
time’’ at last, 


Then to their beds and well earned 
slumbers went 


With thoughts of their work and jol- 
lity, content. 





THE WHITE HORSE 


By Frederick 


I 

How many times Old Neptune must 
have smiled 

At wild surmise of undiscovered lands, 

Then after many years of secrecy 

He washed the ships upon the western 
strands, 

His greatest secret long before dis- 
closed. 

For Athens with Minerva wise he vied. 

From out the West he brought the wel- 
come horse, 

And Zeus, the judge, alone knew that 
he lied 

In off’ring as his own creation that. 

So Neptune lost, and in his shame and 
ire 

Dispersed the breed unto the farthest 
shores 

That men might faster act the Gods’ 
desire. 


II 


Prometheus, Titan fashioner of Man 
And first defender, planned for him 


Chase Allen 


the horse. 
But Jupiter had chained him to a rock 


And sunk him into lowest Tartarus 


Before the work was done. And when 
it was 

Stern Pluto hastened int’rest to dis- 
claim 

And drove the living pair across the 
Styx. 

By fate in swimming there they thus 
became 

Immortal and forever dear to Man. 

In mountainous New Hampshire they 
came forth, 

Through Echo Lake, beneath the White 
Horse Ledge; 

A lake whose bottom they alone on 
earth 

E’er saw; a ledge then marked by pa- 
tient trust. 

For there Arion stayed to meet the 
time 

When he would bear away Prometheus, 
freed 

To enter into his reward divine. 





The Literary Corner 


Reviews By E. F. Keene 

WITH LAWRENCE IN ARABIA, 
By Lowell Thomas. 

New York: The Century Company 


This is a ‘war book’, and war books 
went quite out of fashion in 1920. But 
“With Lawrence in Arabia” is no daily 
journal of a Private Peet or simple 
chronicle of a Guy Empey and his 
trench-mates, fascinating as they were 
in their time and season. This book 
is the brilliant story of the most roman- 
tic figure of modern times: the setting 
is Arabia, and to be in character with 
the hero and his achievements the re- 
viewer should begin, like Scheherazade, 
telling her nightly tale to the Sultan: 
“OQ Commander of the Faithful, the 
story of the genie and the soldiers 
beginneth as follows:—” 

Colonel T. E. Lawrence, Mystery 
Man of Arabia and personal advisor to 
the King of Hedjaz, began his near- 
Eastern career with another archeo- 
logist, a Mr. C. L. Woolley, digging up 
earthenware coffee-cups on the site of 
the Land of the Hittites, or rather of 
Carchemish, the ancient capital. When 
the Germans suddenly acquired inter- 
national permission to continue their 
Berlin-to-Bagdad Railway, Lawrence 
boarded a camel, reached the coast, 
and started for Cairo, where he pro- 
tested to Kitchener that this work, and 
the German acquisition of the port of 
Alexandretta meant a great war. K. 
of K. merely replied, “I have warned 
London repeatedly, but the Foreign 
Office pays no attention. Within two 
years there will be a world war. Un- 
fortunately, young man, you and I 


can’t stop it, so run along and sell your 
papers.” 

That was in 1912 and Lawrence was 
not more than eighteen years of age. 
When the Great War broke, Lawrence, 
speaking not only pure and_ classic 
Arabic but all the dialects used be- 
tween Stamboul and Cairo, rushed to 
enlist as a private in “Kitchener’s 
Mob.” The members of the Army 
Medical Board smiled at the frail, five- 
foot-three, tow-headed youth, and told 
him to run back to his mother and wait 
for the next war. Just four years later 
this young Oxford graduate, small of 
stature, shy and scholarly as ever, en- 
tered Damascus at the head of his 
victorious Arabian army. 


After going back to his ruins for a 
while, Lawrence was summoned, with 
other scientists and scholars, to join 
G. H. Q. Map. Department, at Cairo, 
where his personal knowledge of every 
foot of ground in Arabia was gladly 
used by gray-haired old generals who 
were trying to plan victorious cam- 
paigns against the Turks by the aid of 
most. unreliable maps. He could al- 
ways point out a safer and shorter 
route, for he had himself tramped 
every inch of it afoot while hunting 
for lost traces of the invading armies 
of Assyrians, Greeks, Romans, and 
Crusaders. Later on, as commander of 
the miraculously cemented Arab tribes- 
men, he often outwitted the Turks by 
his superior knowledge of the local 
topography. 

Lawrence was soon advanced to the 
Intelligence Service, and in the sum- 
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mer of 1915 the Arabs broke out into 
open revolt against their Turkish mas- 
ters, and Lawrence getting leave of ab- 
sence early the following year, spent 
the remainder of the war in deep coun- 
sel and victorious war, side by side with 
Shereef Hussein, his four sons, and 
their numerous Arabian tribesmen. 
One thing alone that Lawrence contrib- 
uted to an Allied victory was his 
unprecedented feat of combining all 
the tribes of Arabia, who had been at 
blood feud with each other for five 
hundred years, under one banner and 
one nominal chieftain, to be known 
later as King Hussein. 


Lawrence was the active commander 
of this powerful host, always careful 
to give full credit to the hereditary 
chiefs for all and more than they won 
as separate leaders. “It was by the 
process of accretion that Lawrence and 
Feisal (one of Hussein’s sons) built 
up their army. With only two com- 
panions the former started out across 
the desert. He stopped at every nomad 
encampment, and, calling the head men 
together, in faultless classic Arabic he 
explained his mission....At nightfall, 
after prayers, he would sit by the 
camp-fires before the black tents, dis- 
cussing with his Arabian hosts the past 
greatness of Arabia and her present 
condition of servitude, until he had 
every member of the tribe worked up 
to a high pitch of frenzy. Over roasted 
goat killed in his honor, and cups of 
sweetened tea, in phrases more elo- 
quent than the words of the Tribal 
wise men, he would discuss with them 
the possibility of driving out the 
Turks. He convinced them that they 
would be flying in the face of Allah 
if they hesitated longer, since their 
ancient enemy was at the moment too 
busy fighting the British, French, 
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Italians, and Russians, to offer serious 
resistance to an Arab uprising. That 
he succeeeded in persuading the Be- 
douins to renounce their blood-feuds 
and unite against their common enemy 
was demonstrated by the fact that 
within six months he had united nearly 
all the tribes of the Hedjaz—” and a 
year or two later he commanded an 
Arabian army of more than one hun- 
dred thousand men: utterly fearless, 
and born one generation after another 
to the trade of fighting. 

Everyone knows of the gradual but 
sure winning of Palestine from the 
Turks, and as the impossible became 
true, and the name of Lawrence was 
on every lip, and the doughty Allenby 
went to join in the final rout of the 
armies of Constantinople, then came 
the final great smash at Damascus, 
and “Turkey in Asia” became a thing 
of the past. And then at last Law- 
rence went home. 


“Despite Lawrence’s desire to live 
in retirement, with only his books for 
his companions, his countrymen would 
not listen to it. When Winston 
Churchill took up the post of colonial 
secretary, one of the first things he did 
was to force Lawrence to come and 
help the Government straighten out 
the Near East tangle. He appointed 
Lawrence advisor on Near Eastern 
affairs, and the latter reluctantly agreed 
to remain at the Colonial Office for just 
one year.” In which time the Meso- 
potamian problem was solved -by his 
suggestions and advice. 

He won the respect of the Arabs, 
and their admiration and devotion as 
well. “They respected him partly be- 
cause, although a mere youth, he 
seemed to have more wisdom than their 
wise men. They admired him partly 
because of his personal prowess, his 
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ability to outdo them at the things 
in which they excel, and also because 
of his courage and modesty. He 
usually led them into battle, and under 
fire he was courageous to a fault (such 
as the time he walked his horse across 
a Turko-German machine-gun outfit, 
to hearten the small scouting party he 
was leading.) Wounded a number of 
times, his injuries, fortunately, were 
never serious enough to keep him out 
of action. Often he was too far from 
a base to get medical attention, so his 
wounds were obliged to heal them- 
selves. The Arabs became devoted to 
him because he gained them victories 
and then tactfully gave all the credit 
to his companions.” 

Captain Lowell Thomas’ book, 
“With Lawrence in Arabia,” is hard 
to review because of that great rarity 
in a modern book: too much first-class 
material. It can be read with equal 
pleasure as a romance, as a biography, 
as a war story with the censorship off. 
There are scores of illustrations, and 
perhaps the most astonishing chapters 
are those about the thought, psychosis, 
personality, and literary and archeo- 
logical likings of Lawrence himself. 
There is the story of how he ran away 
from London, refused the V. C. and 
high rank, and went to help his friend 
Prince Feisal to found a kingdom at 
the Peace Conference. 

It is a fine book about a remarkable 
man, and should be read entire because 
any review would be but a small corner 
of a great picture. You can’t review 
an Arabian Night, and this is surely 
an Arabian Night of the 20th century. 
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“RANDOLPH, 
OLD AND NEW.” 


By George N. Cross 


Mr. Cross is about as well-informed 
a man on the White Mountains as is 
willing to put pen to paper today. 
Selecting Randolph (or ‘Durand’ as it 
was named first in honor of King 
George’s ‘loving subject,’ who never 
saw his matchless grant), the author 
makes his readers intimately conver- 
sant with the history and scenery of 
this particular bit of the north country 
which celebrated its one-hundredth 
anniversary as a town in 1924, 

There is much town history in 
“Randolph, Old and New.” A me- 
morial chapter on Thomas Starr King 
telling just how he found the inlet to 
the famous King Ravine; careful, in- 
formative notes on roads, hotels, cot- 
tages; a separate article on the Ran- 
dolph Mountain Club, one on wild ani- 
mals and hunting, notes on the Ran- 
dolph flora and the birds of Randolph, 
and a closing tribute to the Pathmak- 
ers, most of them members of the Ap- 
palachian Mountain Club from its in- 
ception, who blazed a weary route to 
the silent, mysterious, virgin White 
Hills, the summit of whose highest 
peak the Indians declared was the 
home of the Great Spirit. 


E. F. KEENE. 











Monthly Review of Business 
Conditions in New Hampshire 


By John W. Pearson, Investment Counsellor 


Nationally, business is now running 
above normal although the seasonal 
February dullness after the holiday 
trade is in contrast with the optimistic 
predictions for 1925 made in January. 
In New Hampshire there are various 
indications of increased activity with 
conditions better in some industries 
than in others, however. 

Because the Amoskeag Mfg. Co. is 
one of the large concerns in the state, 
its status is important in any consid- 
eration of New Hampshire business 
conditions. A great deal is heard now- 
adays about Southern competition in 
the textile industry. The facts are that 
during the six months ended January 
1925, a period when the industry 
scored a remarkable comeback, the 
recovery was greater for the New 
England mills than for the Southern 
mills. The figures show a 77% in- 
crease for the New England mills as 
compared with a 60% increase in the 
South. Philip M. Tucker, a director 
in several mills, recently said, “For 
four years I have been pessimistic on 
the cotton mill industry but the situa- 
tion has changed. I now confiden- 
tially look for a considerable period of 
improving manufacturing conditions.” 

The Worsted Division of the Amos- 
keag, in which new and _ additional 
machinery has been installed is now 
running at capacity on suitings, Pull- 
man car coverings, auto linings, etc. 


This division employs about 3500 
“hands” and for the past two months 
had been operating at only 50% of 
capacity. 

Early in March the Amoskeag open- 
ed its new fall 1925 lines of ginghams 
at advances of Ic a yard over spring 
prices. The new prices were lower 
than expected and the unusual attrac- 
tiveness of the new ginghams together 
with a returning use of ginghams in 
the new styles, will undoubtedly result 
in a more satisfactory volume of bus- 
iness for Amoskeag. 

An official of the Pacific Mills which 
has a large plant at Dover stated re- 
cently that its plant there made $4,000 
profit in January operating on print 
cloths in direct competition with the 
South and expressed confidence in the 
future outlook of the textile industry. 

Our January review stated that “the 
pulp and paper industries will prob- 
ably find January and February, quiet 
business months, but the industry 
should grow more active.” Early in 
March the International Paper Mills 
at Berlin resumed operations after 
having been practically closed for sev- 
eral months. The Wilder paper mills 
across the Connecticut River from 
West Lebanon have recently started 
up after being closed since July, 1924. 

The shoe industry is proving a dis- 
appointment to those who anticipated 
a turn for the better in 1925. The 
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F. M. Hoyt Shoe Co., at Manchester 
was lately able to put into effect a 
10% wage reduction on the grounds 
that high costs and other factors had 
caused their business to slump in five 
years from $25,000,000 to $14,000,- 
000 and result in a loss of $800,000 
in the last 4 1-2 years. Wage reduc- 
tions are one step in helping meet 
competition. In -Derry, where shoe 
manufacturing is the principal indus- 
try, employing as high as 1,300 people, 
only about 600 are now employed and 
a strike is on for a 20% increase in 
wages. This contrasts with the 10% 
cut the Hoyt employees took and the 
obviously poor time to expect an in- 
crease with business dull. The strikers, 
however, claim that present wages per- 
mit only $20 to $25 weekly earnings, 
and say it is not a living wage. 

The Roberts Woolen Mills, in re- 
ceivership, in Claremont, have recently 
been bought by Henry W. Brown of 
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Keene, owner of the Homestead Mills 
at West Swanzey and are to be operated 
by two shifts at once. The Head brick 
yards at Hooksett are starting up with 
a $100,000 capitalization and the 
latest type of brick manufacturing 
machinery, after several years idleness. 
While further down the Merrimack 
River, at Hudson, Manchester business 
men are opening an idle  box-board 
plant for the purpose of making ready- 
cut houses. 

When business recovery is under 
way, many complain that it has not 
reached them. A study of past records 
shows that when genuine prosperity 
has arrived, enthusiasm and optimism 


grows just at a_ time when caution 
should be developing. 
the general 


At the moment, 
business trend in New 
Hampshire is upward and the Spring 
months should be a generally favorable 
period for New Hampshire business. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE'S 


A bill now before the Legislature 
authorizing $950,000 of bonds, the 
first issue since the War Period directs 
attention to New Hampshire’s reputa- 
tion as a borrower of money. The 
contemplated issue is to provide funds 
from which illegally collected inher- 
itance taxes may be returned. 

Probably few citizens of the State are 
aware of New Hampshire’s real finan- 
cial reputation and the condition of 
her credit. During political campaigns 
reference is often made as to the cur- 
rent status of the State’s finances. 
every tax payer should be interested in 
the facts. A practical view of the 
State’s credit may be had by consult- 


FINANCIAL CREDIT 


ing the bond houses active in selling 
bond issues of the various states, and 
other outside financial agencies. 

A leading investment publication, 
Barron’s Weekly, discussed the finan- 
cial condition of New Hampshire in 
their issue of March 2, 1925. They 
have kindly given me permission to 
quote this article which is important 
as reflecting a condensed, disinterested 
view of New Hampshire’s financial 
standing. Their summary is as follows: 

“New Hampshire, one of the thir- 
teen original Colonies, adopted the 
federal Constitution in 1788. The state 
has an area of 9341 square miles and 
a population (1920) of 443,083. Be- 
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tween 1910 and 1920, the population 
increased 2.9%. 

Although originally an agricultural 
state, today 61.3% of the population 
is classed as urban and only 36.9% as 
rural. The percentage of white pop- 
ulation is 99.8%. Of illiterates ten 
years of age and over, the percentage 
is 4.4% and of persons five to twenty 
years old attending school 66.4%. 

Financial statement as of June 30, 
1924, follows: 

Assessed valuation, 1924 
$585,422,877 
Gross funded 
and floating 


debt $2,754,035 
Sinking fund 
assets 464,247 
Net debt 2,289,788 2,289,788 


Net debt is less than 4-10 of 1% of 
assessed valuation and only about 
$5.17 per capita. 

In the matter of revenue receipts 
compared with payments for expenses 
and interest, New Hampshire regularly 
has shown a good margin. 


Debt Provisions of State Constitution 


This heading is a bit misleading, for 
New Hampshire has no constitutional 
restrictions on the power of the legisla- 
ture to create state debt. New Hamp- 
shire is one of the very few states where 
no such restrictions have been needed. 


Debt History 


The debt record of New Hampshire 
is without blemish. After the assump- 
tion of state debts by the federal 
government in 1790, the state incurred 
no debt of any importance until after 
the outbreak of the Civil War. In 
1866 New Hampshire reported her 
funded indebtedness as $4,169,816, 
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contracted exclusively for war pur- 
poses. By Juhe 1, 1871, the state 
debt had been reduced to $2,360,088. 

In 1872 war-loan bonds, amounting 
to $2,205,695, were distributed to the 
towns to equalize bounties, and were 
added to the state debt. 


On June 1, 1880, the debt of New 
Hampshire was as follows: 


Issued for war purposes $2,809,100 
Issued for refunding 552,000 
Issued for public buildings 140,000 

Total debt $3,501,100 


The state debt today is notably less 
than in 1880. This reflects New 
Hampshire’s consistent policy of debt 
reduction when circumstances permit. 


General Character of State 


New Hampshire today is predomin- 
antly a manufacturing state. Textiles 
and boots and shoes are the leading 
products. Considerable amounts of 
hay, corn, potatoes and oats are raised 
in the state. The White Mountains 
attract annually large numbers of tour- 
ists. From a debt-paying point of 
view, the population of New Hamp- 
shire is of very high grade. The state 
is well entitled to the excellent credit 
which it enjoys. 

A fair price today for New Hamp- 
shire state bonds is about a 4% inter- 
est basis. It is often difficult, however, 


to find any of these bonds in the 
market.” 





TEL. 1216-wW - 
BLANCHE M. GeErrisH 


Public Stenographer 


59 NO. MAIN ST. CONCORD,N. H. 
ROOM 8 
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Success or failure depends 
much upon your eyes, especially 
the school child’s eyes. Can we 
help you? 


eek 3 ae 
Brown & Burpee 


OPTOMETRISTS 
MANCHESTER - CONCORD 








We Sell Homes! 


CITY HOMES FARMS 
SUMMER HOMES 


We have a long list to select from 
and whatever kind you want, call, 
write or telephone us and we will be 
pleased to help you find exactly the 
kind of a place you want. 


If you have any kind of Real Es- 
tate to sell we can be of service to 
you and would be glad to list your 
property. 


Our Insurance department can 
handle your Fire and Automobile 
Insurance problems anywhere in New 
Hampshire. Let us quote you rates. 


The Bailey & Sleeper Co. 


WILLIAM E. SLEEPER, Proprietor. 
53 NORTH MAIN STREET 
CONCORD, N. H. 

Tel, 275 
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